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payment, overwork, overcrowding, child-labour, and other abuses to be
almost universal. Abolition of the Corn Laws would automatically cheapen
bread and to that extent make wages to be worth more; but it would not
eradicate the other industrial abuses,

Disraeli, who was forty years old when Coningsby was published in 1844
and had been a member of the House of Commons for seven years, was deeply
conscious in a general way of what was called the "Condition of England"
Question, though he was much sounder in regard to the abuses of industrial
laissez-faire than he was in regard to those of agricultural high protection.
In Coningsby he had meant to deal with the " Condition of England " Question,
but found that the fascinating world of politics absorbed him and his story.
So, as soon as he had finished Coningsby, he settled down to write a social novel
which he called Sybil, after the delicate ethereal heroine whom his imagination
conceived. The novel was published in 1845. It would be going too far to
say that Sybil, in Disraeli's mind, was the young Queen of England, but his
political and social outlook idealised monarchy and idealised the Queen, whom
in later life he frequently alluded to as "The Faery." In Sybil or the Two
Nations (by this sub-title he indicated the rich and the poor) he appealed to
her " the Queen of every sea, and of nations in every zone." His appeal, however,
was not on behalf of these growing nursling nations of the British Empire
(though in later years he was to be a prophet for them too).

It is not of these that I would speak; but of a Nation nearer her footstool, and
which at this moment looks to her with anxiety, with affection, perhaps with hope.
Fair and serene, she has the blood and beauty of the Saxon. Will it be her proud
destiny at length to bear relief to the suffering millions and with that soft hand which
might inspire troubadours and guerdon knights, break the last links in the chain of
Saxon thraldom ?

In the novel Disraeli, who had read the Government reports and also Chartist
writings, gave a very graphic account of an English factory town in the North
and also described the dreadful conditions of work of women and children in
mines. It is not known whether the Queen at this time took notice of Disraeli's
direct appeal to her in Sybil. She happened just now to regard Disraeli with
no particular favour and to consider him of no great importance. Sir Robert
Peel had become Prime Minister in 1841 without making any trouble about
the Ladies of the Household; and the Queen had now complete confidence in
him. Though a Tory, Disraeli was a severe critic of the Prime Minister and
was a danger to the Government's majority in the House. After one occasion
in 1844, when the Government majority sank to twenty-two, the Queen wrote
(i8th July) to the King of the Belgians :

We were really in the greatest possible danger of having a resignation of the
Government without knowing to whom to turn, and this from the recklessness of a handful